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Houses Owned by the 
Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities 





Arranged by states and alphabetically by towns. Members admitted without charge upon pres- 
entation of cards at all houses open for inspection. Numbers in parentheses indicate order of acquisi- 
tion by the Society during William Sumner Appleton’s term of office. 


MAINE 





LADY PEPPERRELL HOUSE, Kittery Point, Maine. 4 m. from Ports- 
mouth; 65 m. from Boston. Among the most interesting mansions along 
our northern coast. Built by the widowed Lady Pepperrell in 1760 to be 
near her daughter, who lived in the Sparhawk House, still standing 
nearby. Gift to the Society in 1942, beautifully furnished. Open week- 
days 2 to 5, June 18 to September 25. Admission 50 cents. (45) 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 33, p. 45. 











JEWETT MEMORIAL, South Berwick, Maine. 72 m. from Boston, via 
Portsmouth and Eliot. Built in 1774 by John Haggins. The birthplace of 
Sarah Orne Jewett, authoress. Fine interiors, furnished with antique 
furniture. Open weekdays g to 5, during summer months. Admission 25 
cents. (25) 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 22, p. 192. 








DANIEL MARRETT HOUSE, Standish, Maine. 82 m. from Boston; 
17 m. from Portland. Built by Benjamin Titcomb in 1789, later the par- 
sonage of Rev. Mr. Gould and since 1796, the home of the Marrett family. 
A representative farmstead of the region and period with a garden at the 
east of the house (presently to be renovated) copied by Miss Caroline 
Marrett from an old Salem garden. Open to members only by appointment 
with Miss Sarah Lilley, in residence. (48) 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 36, p. 25. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 





“BLEAKHOUSE,” Peterborough, N. H. 67 m. from Boston. Built by 
John White in 1770-1790. One mile to the south of the town on the Wilton 
Road. Contains some interesting restored wall stencilling. Open as cuest 
house the year round. (33) 








JACKSON HOUSE, Portsmouth, N. H. 60 m. from Boston (the house 
is located on Jackson Hill St. on “Christian Shore,’’ 4 mile from the 
railroad station, just off the road to Dover). Built ca. 1664. by Richard 
Jackson and supposed to be the oldest house in Portsmouth. A picturesque 
house of great structural interest, with early end and lean-to additions. 
Open weekdays 11 to 5, June 18 to September 25. Admission 25 cents. (11) 
See Old-Time New England, Vol. 15, p. 25. 
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New Hampshire (continued ) 





GOV. JOHN LANGDON MANSION MEMORIAL, Pleas St. 


Portsmouth, N. H. 60 m. from Boston. Built 1784. Famous h: no 
table interior with staircase, woodwork and period furnishings of <istin- 
guished beauty; lovely garden setting. Open Fridays and Saturd 2 to 
5, trom June 1 to October 1. Admission 75 cents. (55) 





MASSACHUSETTS 





HARRISON GRAY OTIS HOUSE, cor. Cambridge and Lynde Streets, 
Boston. Built 1795, by Harrison Gray Otis, lawyer, orator, Member of 
Congress, Mayor of Boston and U. S. Senator. The house, possibly de- 
signed by Bulfinch, is now the Headquarters of the Society. At the rear 
is the historical New England museum of the Society, with collections of 
costumes, glass, ceramics, silver, pewter, ship models, Shaker objects, 
painted ware, etc. Open weekdays 9 to 4:45; Saturdays 9 to 12:45. Closed 
Sundays and holidays. Admission 25 cents. (6) 

See Bulletin, No. 16, p. 1; Old-Time New England, Vol. 29, p. 21. 





North of Boston 


ROCKY HILL MEETINGHOU SE, located between Amesbur: and 
Salisbury, Mass., north of Route 110. 41 m. from Boston by Newbury- 
port. Built in 1785. The finest and best preserved example of an old Meet- 
inghouse in Massachusetts. Services will be held four Sundays in sum 
mer, beginning middle July. Open to visitors at other times, key at Mrs 
George Collins’ house across the street. (43) 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 42, p. 107. 





REBECCA NURSE HOUSE, 149 Pine St., Danvers, Mass. 19 m. from 
joston (the house is off Pine St., near the Tapleyville railroad station). 
Built in 1678 by Francis Nurse, whose wife Rebecca was hanged as a 
witch in 1692, during the Salem witchcraft delusion. The house has been 
restored and is equipped with interesting furnishings of its period. Open 
weekdays 10 to 5 during summer months; other times by appointment. Ad 
mission 25 cents. (17 


See Old-Time New England, Vol. 19, p. 90. 





SAMUEL FOWLER HOUSE, 166 High Street, Danversport, Mass. 
20 m. from Boston (leave Old Bay road at Salem; State road from Salem 
to Lawrence passes the door; leave Newburyport Turnpike at State Hos- 
pital for Insane). Built of brick in 1810 by Samuel Fowler; in original 
condition with much good trim and several interesting wallpapers. Furni- 


days 10 to 5; other times by appointment. Admission 25 cents. (2) 
See Bulletin, No. 6, p. 1. 








ture, china and some pewter on display. Open Wednesdays 3 to 5; Satur- 
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North of Boston (continued ) 
“BEAU PORT,” Eastern Point Boulevard, Gloucester, Mass. 37 m. from 
Boston. This fascinating arrangement of 56 rooms, overlooking Glouces- 
ter Harbor, may be seen very nearly as built. It contains Colonial frag- 
”- ments, furnishings, paintings, prints, early books, local documents, china, 
0 glass, pine and hardwood pieces, lighting fixtures, etc., etc. Open weekdays, 


except Saturdays, for guided tours at 2:30, 3:30 and 4:30, from June 
through September. Closed Sundays and holidays. Admission $1.00; 
children 50 cents. (44) | ie 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 33, p. 44. 





EMERSON-HOWARD HOUSE, Turkey Shore Road, Ipswich, Mass. 
26 m. from Boston, at eastern end of Green Street Bridge. Claimed to 
have been built before 1648 by Thomas Emerson. Two-story house with 
narrow overhang in front. Remodelled interior. Open at reasonable hours 
the vear round. Admission 25 cents. (21) 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 21, p. 47. 





LAKEMAN-JOHNSON HOUSE, 16 East St., Ipswich, Mass. 26 m. 
from Boston. Exhibits in structure and contents the home of a New Eng- 
land sea captain. Bequeathed to Society in 1947. Will be open summers 
after settlement of estate. (58) 








PRESTON-FOSTER HOUSE, 6 Water St., Ipswich, Mass. 26 m. from 





Joston. Built ca. 1640. Mainly structural interest. Open daily 10 to 5, 
ane except Monday, the year round. Admission 25 cents. (47) 
iry- 
eet- 
um- 
‘Irs 
107. 





HOOPER-PARKER HOUSE, 181 Washington Street, Marbichead, 
Mass. 17 m. from Boston. The gift in 1944 of Mrs. Sarah E. Parker, in 
memory of the late Rev. Robert Parker. Built by Robert Hooper, before 
the Revolution, it is a fine example of a merchant’s dwelling of the period, 
including his Counting room and supply storage for his fishermen. The 
rear terraces overlook a modern garden. Let to tenants, and so closed to 
members and public. (49) 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 36, p. 2s. 




















Tass. PETER TUFTS HOUSE, 350 Riverside Ave. near Sprina St., Med- 
alem ford, Mass. 5 m. from Boston. Take first left after crossing the Welling- 
Hos: ton Bridge, on the Northern Artery. Built by Capt. Peter Tufts about 
ginal 1678. Two-story brick house with steep gambrel roof. Superb oak beams 
rs exposed in interior. Part of staircase is original. Open at reasonable hours 
vatur- 





the year round. Admission 25 cents. (22) 
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North of Boston (continued ) 





TRISTRAM COFFIN HOUSE, 14 High Road, Newbury, Mass. 40 m. 
from Bcston. On reaching Newburyport via the Turnpike, go straight 
ahead at traffic circle; then turn sharp right at traffic light and go 4 m. 
Old Bay State road from Ipswich passes the door. The ell of the house is 
supposed to have been built about 1651. Former home of Joshua Coffin, 
historian of Newbury. In 1735, according to tradition, the centenary of 
the town was celebrated before this house. Open Mondays, Wednesdays, 
Fridays 2 to 5, the year round. Admission 25 cents. (19) 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 20, p. 3; Vol. 27, p. 60. 








SHORT HOUSE, 33 High Road, Newbury, Mass. 40 m. from Boston. 
On reaching Newburyport via the Turnpike, go straight ahead at traffic 
circle; then turn sharp right at traffic light and go 4% m. Old Bay State 
road from Ipswich passes the door. Two-story, wooden house, both ends 
of brick, built after 1732; fine entrance doorway, much panelled woodwork 
in interior, all very nearly in original condition. Open weekdays 10 to 5 
during summer months. Sundays by appointment. Admission 25 cents. 
(16) 





SWETT-ILSLEY HOUSE, 4 and 6 High Road, Newbury, Mass. 40 m. 
from Boston. On reaching Newburyport via the Turnpike, go straight 
ahead at traffic circle; then turn sharp right at traffic light and go 4 m. 
Old Bay State road from Ipswich passes the door. One-room house of two 
floors, built before 1670 by Stephen Swett; hewn overhang at southern 
end (original front). Additions at various dates. Hall fireplace 1o ft. 243 
ins. wide: much old sheathing; first newspaper in Newbury printed here; 
later a tavern. Partly used as tea room. Open weekdays and Sundays, 
March 19th through Christmas. Closed Saturdays and Mondays. Admis 
sion 25 cents, except to tea room guests. (1) See Bulletin, No. 4, p. 1. 








BRADBURY-SPAULDING HOUSE, 28 Green Street, Newburyport, 
Mass. 39 m. from Boston. A sturdy gambrel roofed mansion of about 
1788-1791, exhibiting some furniture, paintings and prints. At one time 
the home of Dr. Spaulding, pastor of the ‘“‘Whitefield Church,”’ and the 
rendezvous of many New England authors, including Gail Hamilton, Celia 
Thaxter, Margaret Deland and John Greenleaf Whittier. The Garden be- 
tween the house and the adjoining churchyard retains much of its box pat- 
terned layout. Open Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays 10 to 5 during sum- 
mer months. Other times by appointment. Admission 25 cents. (46) 


- 


See Old-Time New England, Vol. 34, p. 67 


f* 











CHAPLIN-CLARKE HOUSE, Bradford St., Rowley, Mass. 35 m. from 
Boston, about half-way between the Newburyport Turnpike (turn off at 
the “Four Corners”) and the Old Bay road (turn off 4% mile from Rowley 
Common). Built ca. 1671, by Joseph Chaplin, and is the oldest house now 
standing in Rowley. House embedded in the hillside, cellar at one end or 
first floor, lean-to roof, and two overhangs at one end. Open by appoint: 
ment. Admission t5 cents. (13) 


See Old-Time New Enaland, Vol. 16. p. o8 





THOMAS WOODBRIDGE HOUSE, 48 Bridge Street, Salem, Mass. 17 
m. from Boston. The gift in 1938 of admirers of the work of Samuel 
McIntire, architect of the house in 1810. Entrance porch, a mantlepiece 
and finish in one room had been removed, but all except the porch have 












been restored. Lower floor rooms are open to inspection, being occupied by 
dealers in antiques, and a gilder. Upper stories are used by the Society for 


storage. (37) 
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North of Boston (continued ) 


“SCOTCH”’-BOARDMAN HOUSE, Howard St., Saugus, Mass. 8 m. 
from Boston (leave Newburyport Turnpike at crossing of Saugus and 
Melrose street railway and follow tracks toward Melrose). Built in 1631 
to house Scotch prisoners captured at the battle of Dunbar and brought 
to New England to work in the Saugus Iron Works. One of the best ex- 
amples of 17th-century houses remaining in New England; but little 
altered; lean-to, overhanging second story; early staircase and much origi- 
nal sheathing and sponge painting. Open at reasonable hours by appoint- 
ment. Admission 15 cents. (4) 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 12, p. 167. 





South of Boston 


JACOBS FARMHOUSE, Cor. Main St. (Route 123) and Jacob’s Lane, 
Assinippt, Norwell, Mass. 22 m. from Boston, by Route 3. This extensive 
farm property, with a large house of 1726, with later additions, a shed, 
barn and stable, was bequeathed to the Society in 1941. The furnishings of 
the house gradually are being assembled. Fine collection of fire apparatus 
from 1760 to early 1900's in barns. Open Mondays and Thursdays 2 to 5. 
June through September. Voluntary contributions. (42) 











CROCKER HOUSE, Main Street, Barnstable, Mass. 73 m. from Bos- 
ton. Two-story pitch-roof wooden house built about 1754. bequeathed to 
the Society with endowment. Furnished with much antique furniture. 
Closed temporarily for repairs. (15) 





BENNETT HOUSE, 199 Main St., Fairhaven, Mass. 60 m. from Bos- 
ton, by way of New Bedford. Eighteen-room house. Built in 1810 by Capt. 
Thomas Bennett, a packet ship sea captain sailing between New York 
and Liverpool. House furnished with some good old mahogany. Open 
weekdays 10 to 5, the year round. Sundays by appointment. Admission 25 
cents. (27) 





SAMUEL STETSON HOUSE, Hanover Centre, Mass. 25 m. from 
Boston. After passing Queen Anne Corner, on the direct road to Plym- 
outh, take the first right-hand road. Originally a one-room house built 
about 1694, it was enlarged before 1716 by “‘Drummer’’ Samuel Stetson 
to its present size. Now carefully restored, with one room as a Briggs 
family memorial. Open weekdays 10 to 5, the year round. Admission 25 
cents. (18) 


See Old-Time New England, Vol. 19, p. gt. 





SAMUEL LINCOLN HOUSE, North St., Hingham, Mass. to m. from 
Boston. Built ca. 1741, with later additions at the back. Oldest house 
sanding on original Lincoln farm in town. Gift to the Society in 1946. 
Two rooms as Lincoln family memorial. Open Mondays 2 to 5. Admission 


15 cents. (S51) 
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South of Boston (continued ) 





COL. JOSIAH QUINCY HOUSE, 20 Muirhead Street, Wollaston. 
Ouincy, Mass. 9 m. from Boston. Turn off shore boulevard at Bromfield 
Street, or off Hancock Street at Beach Street. Built 1770 by Col. Josiah 
Quincy. Given the Society in 1937. Open weekdays 9 to 5; Sat ays 


, 








9 to 1, May to October. Admission 25 cents. (36) 
See Old-Time New England, Vol. 28, p. &< 








COL. JOHN THACHER HOUSE, Yarmouthport, Mass. 76 m. from 
soston, corner of King’s Highway and Thacher Lane. The nucleus of 
this house was built about 1680. Gift of a member in 1929. Open weekdays 
o to 5, during the summer months. Admission 25 cents. (20) 


- 











WINSLOW CROCKER HOUSE, Yarmouthport, Mass. 76 m. from 
soston. Built about the middle of the 18th century at West Barnstable, 
Mass. Taken down and re-erected in 1934-1935 on land adjoining the Col 
John Thacher House. Two and a half story wooden house. Appropriately 
furnished. Open only by appointment. Voluntary contributions. (32) 








West of Boston 


COOPER-FROST-AUSTIN HOUSE, 21 Linnaecan St., Cambridge, 
Vass. 3 m. from Boston; 1 m. from Harvard Square; to left of Massa- 
chusetts Ave. (which leads to Lexington). Lean-to house built ca. 1657, 
by John Cooper, deacon of the First Church in Cambridge. West end added 
later. Partly restored; pilastered chimney top; fine house of its period, 
with some early furniture. Open Thursdays 2 to 5, the year round. Ad- 
mission 25 cents. (3) 

See Bulletin, No. 6, p. 10; No. 7, p. 1. 











COLTON HOUSE, 787 Longmeadow Street, Longmeadow, Mass. About 
5 m. south of Springfield. Built 1734 by Captain Simon Colton. Two anda 
half-story house. Let to tenants. Not open to visitors. (31) 











MERRELL’S TAVERN, South Lee, Mass. 10 m. south of Pittsfield; 
144 m. from Stockbridge. An old hostelry of about 1760, with a third story 
Ballroom, added about 1830-1835, above the earlier brick structure, with 
its nineteenth-century Tap-room and Bar. Local Tavern equipment and 
furnishings. The locations of former adjacent out-buildings are preserved 
by the retention of their foundations. Expected to be open Saturday and 
Sunday afternoons, from June to September. (so) 
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—_ ———_ 
West of Boston (continued ) 
. ALEXANDER HOUSE, 284 State Street, Springfield, Mass. Built 1811 
eld for Colonel James Byers from designs by Asher Benjamin; sold in 1825 
‘ah to Colonel Israel Trask and in 1858 to Henry Alexander, Jr. Presented 
avs to the Society in 1939. Open weekdays upon application, the year round. 
, (29) See Old-Time New England, Vol. 30, p. 35. 
Q. 
CONANT HOUSE, Old Mansion, Townsend Harbor, Mass. 45 m. from 
Boston, on Lunenburg road, too yards from State road between Groton 
and Townsend; left turn ™% mile after entering Townsend Harbor from 
Groton. Begun about 1720 by John Conant; later enlarged as a tavern. 
Early sheathing, examples of stenciled dado, hinged partition between 
parlors. Privately owned and occupied, but the Society owns the rever- 
sion. Admission only by arrangement with the owner. Address: Old 
Mansion, Townsend Harbor, Mass. (9) 
See Old-Time New Lngland, Vol. 12, p. 164 
rom 
ible 
(“o) 
itely SPAULDING COOPERAGE SHOP, Townsend Harbor, Mass. 45 m. 
from Boston on the Lunenburg road. Built about 1845. Expected to be 


open as part of local arts and crafts center from June to October. (34) 








SPAULDING GRIST MILL, Townsend Harbor, Mass. 45 m. from 

soston; on the Lunenburg road, built about 1840. The old stones are still 
in place. The two-story ell, built at a later date, is now used as a museum 
for the larger household and farm implements. Open under same arrange- 
ments as Cooperage Shop. (24) 











ABRAHAM BROWNE HOUSE, s62 Main Street, Watertown, Mass. 
6 m. from Boston (about three-quarters of a mile beyond Watertown 
Square on road towards Waltham). Built ca. 1698 by Abraham Browne, 
Jr. One-room house of two floors (later enlarged) with one of 3 original 
3-part casement window frame known in New England. House restored 


A bout and occupied by a custodian. Open weekdays 2 to 5, the year round. Ad- 
and a mission 25 cents. (10) 
See Old-Time New England, Vol. 11, p. 24; Vol. 30, p. 67. 















RHODE ISLAND 






CLEMENCE-IRONS HOUSE, 38 George Waterman Road, Johnston, 
R. I. 47 m. from Boston. 4 m. from Providence. Built ca. 1680. authenti- 
cally restored under direction of Mr. Norman M. Isham in 1938. Gift to 
the Society in 1947. Open at reasonable hours upon application. Admis- 
sion 25 cents. (53) 
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Rhode Island (continued ) 


ELEAZER ARNOLD HOUSE, Lincoln, R. I. 38 m. from Boston (eave 
Boston-Providence State road, Highland Ave., So. Attleboro, and go 
through Valley Falls). Built ca. 1687, by Eleazer Arnold. A stone-end 
house with the best preserved stone chimney, with pilastered top, remain- 
ing in Rhode Island. Partly restored. Hall fireplace (stone) is 10 feet, 9 
inches wide. Will be reopened upon completion of interior repairs. (7) 
See Bulletin, No. 19, p. 1; also No. 20, p. 4. 











MAW DSLEY-GARDNER-WATSON-PITMAN HOUSE, Spring St., 
corner John St., Newport, R: I. Center built about 1700. Front added 
about 1747 by Capt. John Mawdsley. Two story, hip roof wooderi house. 
Par'or panelled throughout; an interesting old staircase. Temporarily 





lcs*d to visitors becuus? ot ilin°ss of custodian (35) 


See Old-Time New England, Vol. 28, p. 79. 








CONNECTICUT 


SWAIN-HARRISON HOUSE, 112 West Main St., Branford, Conn 
140 m. from Boston. 4 m. from New Haven. Built ca. 1680, restored | 
J. Frederick Kelly. Bequeathed to the Society in 1947. Let to tenants. 
Open only to members by appointment and presentation of membership 


A} 





cards. (S50) 











QUINCY MEMORIAL, Litchfield, Conn. 175 m. from Boston, in cen- 
tral western Connecticut. This house, known as “‘Ardley,”’ was built in 
1904 by Miss Mary Perkins Quincy, who devised it to the Society in 1922, 
with an endowment. Subject to possible private use during one life, the 
building may later be maintained as a historical center for family heir- 
looms and collections of lace, with class rooms for lace making. Occu 
pied by a custodian; no admittance. (8) 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 13, p. 177. 





NEHEMIAH ROYCE HOUSE, 538 North Main Street, Wallingford, 
Conn. 24 m. from Hartford and 15 m. from New Haven. Built in 1672 
and given to the Society in 1939 by Miss Helen E. Royce. Fine example 
of a typical Connecticut Valley lean-to house of the period. The stone 
chimney is a restoration. The furniture, of local Connecticut sources, 1s 
to be rearranged. Miss Royce remains as custodian, and the house is open 
weekdays 9 to 11 and 3 to 5 during July and August. Admission: con 
tribution toward maintenance. (38) 





In add'tion the Society is preserving the following houses and buildings which are not open for 
inspection at present: Derby Barn (12), Croade (23), Eastman (26), Squash (28), Lee-Whipple 
(41) and West-Curtis-Ahl (55), and has transferred the Richard Derby House (14) to be part 
of Salem Maritime National Historic Site, and Laws House (5) to Sharon Arts Center. 


For Further Information about any of these Houses or for Membership in the Society, 
Apply at 141 Cambridge Street, Boston 14, Massachusetts 
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Che Thomas Lee House 


By EvMer KeiruH 


HAVE seldom seen a house which, 
from an archaeological point of view, 
iS More interesting.” So wrote Nor- 
man Isham in 1914 of the ‘Thomas Lee 
House, “fone of the o'dest on the shore of 
the Sound.”’ Such words, from him, are 
enough to give it rank as one of the most 
important houses left in New England. 
‘Thomas Lee II came from England in 
1641, the third child, probably an infant 
in arms, of Thomas and Phoebe Brown 
Lee. If his two sisters were older, as is 
supposed, he must have been born about 
1640-1642—perhaps even after landing. 
His father, at any rate, along with his 
maternal grandmother, died of smallpox 
at sea. Phoebe Brown Lee landed in an 
alien country, with three infant children, 
and a father, William Brown, who came 
from Rusper in England. It is not known 
surely to this day the source of the Lyme 
Lees—perhaps from Lyme in Cheshire— 
though the earlier, romantic school of 
genealogists were av:d with theories of 
gentility. 


Nor is it known where in those first 
years the Reverend Mr. Brown and his 
daughter settled. ‘The romantic school 





have again put forth the claim that they 
immediately built this house—a supposi- 
tion that is very unlikely and unhappily 
not supported by known records. Mr. 
Isham was usually uncannily accurate as 
to dates, though he did not himself make 
a study of the records. He says it could 
have been built in the 1660’s. At any rate, 
the genealogists’ own data refutes the 
early genealogists’ own claim that the 
youthful Thomas built it himself. As set 
records begin only in 1672, we may as 
the family solved 
the:r housing shortage: we can not know, 
and it does not matter. ‘The Stone House 
in Guilford, the largest early house left 


well not worry how 


to us, is the only one in the state that can 
probably justify a date around the time of 
settlement. In all probability they were 
sheitered in the earlier village of Say- 
brook, on the west bank of the river, pos- 
sibly by the Matthew Griswo!ds. We do 
know that by 1648, Phoebe Lee was 
married to Greenfield Larrabee in Say- 
breok (whose home-lot can be located, 
west of the river) and bore him five chil- 
dren between then and 1658, when he 
seems to have moved to the new and 
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popular settlement at Norwich. Four 
years later he died, and James Cornish, 
who helped Phoebe Lee Larrabee in dis- 
posing of his house and home-lot in Say- 
brook, became her third husband. In 
1659, both Phoebe and Jane Lee, the 
eldest Lee children, were married in 
Norwich. Jane married Samuel Hyde, of 
a Saybrook family, and became mother 
of the first white child in Norwich, and 
ancestress of most of that city’s first fam- 
ilies. 

It is doubtful if there were any settle- 
ments as early as this in what is now 
Lyme. Claims to large tracts on the east 
side of the river were made by Griswolds, 
Lees and others as early as 1665, and 
resisted by New London on the east. 
About this time, Lyme was set off as a 
separate town, and perhaps named from 
the English home of the Lees. Land rec- 
ords, and vital records too, did not begin 
to be systematically kept on the east bank 
until seven years later. We do not know 
when Thomas Lee married. But in 1672 
he was chosen Town ‘Treasurer, and he 
lays down ten acres for a house lot for 
John Larriby, his half brother, “‘the 
Town to give him elsewhere.” In 1674 
occurs the first systematic record of land 
holdings in Lyme, which attributes to 
him a “whom Lot Contayning forty 
Ackers”’ bounded on all sides but the east 
by highways. This is the first indication 
of a house. To the southeast there stood 
up to this century a very early house of 
the Griswolds, on the long shore tract that 
belonged to them. No record of it 1s 
known to exist. 

We can best judge of when young 
Thomas was married from the dates of 
his children’s birth, and from the same 
dates the date of his house, though the 
house was not necessarily built before the 
first child was born. John was born Sep- 


—- 


tember 1, 1670, Thomas in 1672, and 
Sarah, named for her mother Sarah 
Kirtland of Saybrook, in 1675. Sarah 
Kirtland Lee died May 21, 1676, and 
with the promptness born cf necessity, 
Thomas married on the thirteenth of 
July Marah DeWolf, daughter of Bal- 
thazar, who had land on the east side of 
the river. By 1669 possibly, by 1672 cer- 
tainly, he was living in the house in East 
Lyme. So much for the basic problem of 
date. Records and interior features both 
proclaim it one of the very few early 
houses that have come down to us from 
before King Philip’s War. 

At first glance, the exterior may disap- 
point a devotee of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Ihe brick-topped chimney, not 
over-large, the rather low-pitched roof, 
the door and the nine front windows ar- 
ranged in close pairs are all eighteenth 
century. The beaded clapboards and 
solid projecting window frames are Nor- 
man Isham’s reproductions of early eight- 
eenth-century finish. Only the long, un- 
equal proportions and the interior be- 
tray its true date. 

Very few houses tell their development 
in a clearer or more interesting way. Ihe 
large room at the east end is the most 
primitive in Connecticut. The deep, 
chamfered oak summer beam, eleven 
inches square, runs from the huge chim- 
ney girt to a smaller, replaced end girt. 
The. joists are unusually wide (three 
inches), and close-spaced—an early fea- 
ture. Heavy, kneed posts support the 
framing. Ihe walls are some of the few 
seventeenth-century walls in the state 
that are in almost original condition, 
beautiful for this reason as well as for the 
delicate shadow mouldings and the soft 
“Spanish brown” with which they were 
colored. More than half of the chimney 
wall is of bare stone, but the fireplace is 
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obviously later to one who looks for an 
early oak lintel spanning a wide, cavern- 
ous mouth. 

The real key to the history of the house 
can be seen by going up to the leanto attic. 
There, at one spot, one can see at a glance 
that it was built at three separate times. 
The east rooms, which are larger than 
the west, are in a separate system of fram- 
ing, Which included the chimney, and so 
must be earlier. The posts are all a trifle 
larger, and higher, than those in the west. 
No effort at all was made to join them 
together: the two oak posts are simply 
butted side by side, the two halves tied 
together only by the roof. That the west 
end is also early can be seen from the 
fact that it is of oak too, very nearly as 
heavy, and with very nearly as large a 
chamfer. In the south wall of the west 
side is an oak casement window, looking 
into the attic, weathered from having 
once been an outside window, but pro- 
tected and intact, sill and head and sides, 
with a beautiful simple moulding on the 
chamber face. Detailed drawings of this, 
one of two such windows in Connecticut, 
accompanied Mr. Isham’s article on the 
house in O_p- Time New ENGLAND for 
December 1914. 

Very seldom did such windows appear 
in any but the front and sometimes end 
walls of a very early house—in other 
words, this which must have been the 
front, and probably one window on the 
end, were the only lighting and ventila- 
tion for a chamber 1634 feet by 1434. 
As the wooden upright bars were station- 
ary, it is evident that this particular win- 
dow was not made for opening. Similar 
windows must have appeared in the stair 
porch, where a ladder goes up now to the 
attic, and there is a slight indication of 
one on the south side of the east cham- 
ber. It is not known how near the origi- 





nal road was to the south; but the present 
road, now on the north, is said to have 
been laid out, on nearly the same site, in 
1712. 

‘That must have been the reason why, 
at some time after that date, the house 
was rebuilt to face north, the chimney 
rebuilt, the stair related, and the pres- 
ent exterior clapboarded. ‘These features 


/ 


are eighteenth century. So is the paneling 
in the two west rooms, which softens the 
effect of but does not cover the stark 
chamfered frames. Mr. Isham dates the 
paneling at about 1735, a date substan- 
tiated by its close resemblance to the Elisha 
Marvin House (1738) in Lyme. Four 
flute pilasters seem to have been char- 
acteristic of the decade before 1 740. 

Mr. Isham’s sketches guess at the dates 
of the western half of the house as 1690, 
and the leanto as about 1720. As by 1690 
‘Thomas and Marah had eight more chil- 
dren, the house would, even at a normal 
rate of mortality, have been crowded by 
then. Population figures would seem to 
favor a decade earlier. In any case, the 
west half, with its simpler chamfers, was 
put up under pressure of necessity, when 
neither John nor Thomas, the oldest boys, 
were large enough to help. 

The original house had a leanto on 
what is now the front of the east half. Mr. 
Isham discovered the mortise holes when 
replacing the old clapboards, in the two 
main posts. The present leanto, on the 
south, was built some time in the eight- 
eenth century. If the inventory of Elisha 
Lee’s estate in 1747 refers to this house 


( which he seems to have occupied, though 
his father was still living), that would 
have been before that date. He valued the 
dwelling house at £100, an average sum, 
and the “‘lean to on the south side”’ at £50, 
a “bank house and mill” at £90, and a 
‘“Shoemaker’s Shop and 
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Shop” at £190. These larger figures usu- 
ally represent the more recent erections. 
While the casement window upstairs 1s 
the unique feature of the house—*‘one of 
the most important finds in all New Eng- 
Mr. Isham cal's it—the stair is 
also notable. It resembles somewhat the 
stair in Mr. Kelly’s Swain-Harrison 
House (1680) in Branford,’ which now 
belongs to this Society; and still more re- 


land,” 


sembles the broad and _ stately, almost 
Jacobean, stair of the Isaac Winslow 
House ( 1699) in Marshfield, Massa- 
chusetts.” It has the square landings of 
the eighteenth century, and paneling un- 
derneath, like that in the east rooms. If 
we could date this stair accurately, we 
could date the shifting of the house to 
face north. It has, on examination, one 
curious feature—it is of oak, chestnut and 
pine. Ihe heavy square posts, and broad 
rail moulded on one side, are of oak. They 
give it its primitive feeling. ‘The balusters 
are early eighteenth-century pine balus- 
ters, in keeping with the paneling. It 
leads to the conjecture that the oak parts 
of the stair once stood in the original two- 
room house, in a stair-“‘porch” that faced 
south, before the chimney was changed. 
The study of stairs is made the more 
interesting by a visit to the original or east 
chamber. The old floors here and the ceil- 
ing both show that the room was at one 
time divided into three rooms—one, next 
the stair hall, extending from front to 
back and including the site of the east case- 
ment window; and two smaller rooms at 
the east end. It was probably at this time, 
somewhere in the eighteenth century, 
that the two east windows were put in— 
a feature which would never have been 
found in a very early house. The long 


1 See O_p-Time New ENGLAND, January 1942, p. 
Ro. 


2 Ibid., January 1921, p. 107. 





rooms, and the front corner room, were 
whitewashed: the back room was not. But 
in it the floor has been replaced in such a 
way as to indicate that at one time a stair 
came up in the southeast corner, turned, 
and entered the room not far from the 
door to the leanto. At first the thought 
presents itself that this was the original 
stair, in a very odd location. But the wall 
downstairs shows no marks of a stair. It 
may have been a ladder. And it entered 
the room in a way to suggest that the 
garret door was in its present location. It 
seems a more plausible explanation to con- 
sider this stair an afterthought, an eight- 
eenth-century back stair, inserted when 
the number and variety of children ren- 
dered more than two chambers desirable. 
The cellar stairs also are noteworthy. 
They consist of halved oaken logs, in tri- 
angular section, laid upon oaken stringers 
—an early practice which lingered on in 
parts of eastern Connecticut until as late 
as 1750. 

But a house is, after all, of importance 
because people have lived in it. It reflects 
the:r life and psychology. The Lees are 
said to have generally had narrow faces, 
high features and brilliant black eyes “of 
commanding power.” Whether or not 
the ““Lee type of mind” was that of the 
sturdy yeoman class, it does seem as if “it 
is one of those delicate potencies which 
you can feel but can not describe—As far 
back as we can trace it, it has brought 
with it a certain caprice, a restless ambi- 
tion, a love of rich adornment—of ele- 
gance in living.” The early half of the 
Lee House does show a love of beauty in 
its warm, rufus brown walls with delicate 
shadow mouldings, and its unusually fine 
chamfers for a house not in Guilford, 
where such detail is the finest in Connect- 
icut. 

Young Thomas had joined with his 
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father’s friend (it is supposed ), Matthew 
Griswold, in laying claim to large tracts 
of land which were under dispute be- 
tween New London and Saybrook in 
1664-1665, when they were settling 
their boundaries by a fight which must 
have taken place in this very vicinity. 
Thomas Lee represented the new town 
of Lyme in the legislature of 1676, was 
constable under Andre »S and justice of the 
peace. He was Ensign in the trainband 
in 1701, and later Lieutenant. Offices in 
the military were then the best mark of 
social standing. It gives one pause, to con- 
sider, as Miss Bush points out, that he was 
as near to Christopher Columbus as we 
are to Washington, when he landed. As 
a matter of fact, it is over three hundred 
years since he landed, and that was only 
one hundred and forty-nine years after 
Co!'umbus. 

Within the first two generations, the 
Lees had married into half the oldest 
families in this part of Connecticut— 
Buckinghams, Griswolds, Lords, Hydes, 
Beckwiths, Hempsteds, Pecks. The classic 
instance, remembered in tradition, is that 
of dashing Captain Reinold Marvin of 
Lyme, who accosted ‘Thomas’ daughter 
Elizabeth with “Betty, the Lord hath 
commanded me to marry you.” ‘To which 
she meekly replied “The Lord’s will be 
done.” The third generation completes 
the list with Elys, Ways, Comstocks, 
Lays and Smiths. From this wide connec- 
tion, at least one president of the United 
States, Grover Cleveland, was of Lee 
blood, with not a few governors of Con- 
necticut, and many judges, lawyers, and 
educators through nearly three centuries. 

“Ensign Thomas,” as he was most 
commonly called, died on January 5, 
1705. He had already, in the last month 
of the old century, deeded to his eldest 
son John a house and farm on the east 


es 


side of the “Sunkapagsut’”’ Road, which 
leads north from in front of the house, 
with miscellaneous other lands; and to 
his second son Thomas a tract of land on 
“brid plain” ( Bride’s Brook Plain ), south 
of the Nehantick Road and east of where 
the house stands now. No mention is made 
of a house for “Thomas, although he had 
been married almost five years. 

It is doubtful if the younger ‘Thomas 
ever built on his land, probably staying on 
in his aging father’s home with his wife 
and three little girls. At any rate, when 
death came to Ensign Thomas in 1705, 
his next youngest son, William, was not 
yet twenty-one. There were nine grand- 
daughters and not a grandson. It was 
promptly provided that the home farm 
was to be leased conditionally to William 
(though he was given lands elsewhere), 
but was to go eventually to Benjamin, a 
boy of fourteen, who chose his half- 
brother Thomas as guardian. [The inter- 
mediate brothers were provided with 
lands, and if any died, his share was to 
go to his full brothers. 

But young William seems to have re- 
linquished his lease, and Benjamin dis- 
appears after choosing a guardian, his 
half-brother Thomas. Just why his share, 
the house, did not go to his brothers 1s a 
mystery the records do not explain. It 
seems simply to have remained in the 
hands of the Deacon, or Justice Lee. He 
meanwhile had three sons, ‘Thomas, who 
died at twenty-eight, unmarried, and 
Samuel and Elisha. It was he who used 
the Great Room as his court for forts 
years; and though a man of much local 
respect, he does not seem to have had the 
strength or outstanding place of his 
father. He left the farm to the two sons 
who survived him, and Samuel quit- 
claimed his share to Elisha, once more 
the outstanding one of his generation, He 
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Thomas Lee House. The ancient Hall in the original house, which is 


boarded vertically with very interesting mouldings at the joints 


served in the Indian Wars as a paymas- 
ter, was captured and sentenced to be 
burned, when a friendly Indian carried 
him pig-a-back up a stream, so that his 
footsteps would never be traced. Though 
he escaped at th’s time, he died in 1747, 
five years before his father; and the Dea- 
con left the old house to Elisha’s son 
Elisha, and other parts of the farm to 
other grandsons, “Thomas and Samuel. 
The three boys together inherited the 
Sabba Day House and half an acre, with 
the sawmill on Bride Brook. 

The bequest to the boy Elisha, who 
was only eleven at the time, Is interesting 
from its mention of two orchards and a 
Cyder Press west of the Giant’s Neck 
highway. Once more the house was left to 
women and children. We can only im- 
agine who ran the farm until Elisha and 


Seth, the two brothers, grew up. Both 
became men of exceptional enterprise 
and responsibility, as New England farms 
are apt to develop from boys who carry 
the burden early. When the Revolution 
broke out, Elisha, who had married Abi- 
gail Murdock of Westbrook and had al- 
ready six children, threw himself into it 
and became lieutenant of a company 
formed in Norwich and attached to Colo- 
nel Parsons’ regiment. He later became a 
Captain. He died in 1815, leaving seven 
sons and three daughters. Three sons 
were captains, one a doctor, one fought 
in McDonough’s Victory on the Great 
Lakes. 

At the death of the Captain, the house 
went, as was often the family custom, to 
the youngest son Richard, then in the 
Navy. But none of the family wanted the 
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old house, in which they had spent their 
crowded childhood. ‘he farm was reas- 
sembled again in the hands of Captain 
George Washington Lee of Norwich, 
and by him in 1822 sold, one hundred 
acres and buildings, to young Christopher 
Comstock of the neighboring farm to the 
east. 

Ten years later Charles Edwin Smith 
bought it, keeping it only three years be- 
fore a Lee bought it back—Osbert, an old 
bachelor. He lived there alone, a great- 
grandson of Samuel, the eldest son of 
Deacon Thomas who had had issue. But 
Osbert, adjudged insane in 1852, had to 
mortgage the farm through his conserva- 
tors and heirs to his brother, Dr. ‘Thomas 
Douglas Lee, a successful practitioner in 
New York. This happened in 1868 and 
accounts for the Doctor’s nameplate 
which still remains in the house. When he 
died, it passed to his sister-in-law Lavinia 
Holman, who built the house to the west, 
which now belongs to the State Farm. 
And with her death, it passed to alien 
hands altogether. 


Plans were already made to tear it 
down, when Miss Celeste Bush of East 


——ee 


Lyme, realizing its unique character, 
roused sufficient interest to buy it and a 
sma!] plot of land. Three patriotic so- 
cieties raised two hundred dollars each to 
put it into minimum repair. Mr. Isham 
gave his services, and did what he could 
with the small sum at hand. The East 
Lyme Historical Society had been or- 
ganized in 1895, and took over custody, 
of the house in 1914. As provided by the 
terms of this contract, it has now been 
offered to the S. r. N. F. 
been provisionally accepted, on the con- 
dition that a very moderate endowment 
fund be raised. 


A., and has 


For almost a hundred years the old 
house has stood tenantless—since the last 
of the Lees was carried out of it nearly a 
century ago. This has been fortunate for 
the building as a document. It has not had 
any of the modern “improvements’’ that 
tend to make a house tolerably habitable 
at the expense of much of its originality. 
‘Today it stands, primitive and untouched 
beyond any monument of the past in 
Connecticut—nearer to Christopher Co- 
lumbus than we are today to George 
Washington by about a hundred years. 
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Lawn Animals 


By Mrs. CHETWoOD SMITH* 


AWN animals are a vanishing race. 

It has been thought wise to gath- 

er together some facts concerning 

them and to preserve illustrations of their 
various types, before it is too late. 

Lawn animals were usually of cast 
iron. Their period was roughly from 
about 1830 to 1890. During their vogue 
they were a highly valued part of the out- 
door equipment and adornment of Amer- 
ican homes. One substantiation of their 
dates comes from informal records of 
the War between the States, which reveal 
that in the South, particularly in Georgia 
and South Carolina, many ¢ast iron ani- 


* Photographs by Mr. Chetwood Smith. 


mals, together with the beautiful grille 
work of gates and fences, were sacrificed 
to the melting pots of the mills manufac- 
turing munitions. 

They flourished wonderfully in New 
England. There they stood on the vel- 
vety green of elm shaded lawns before 
stately white-pillared clapboard houses, 


Fic. 1. This E/k stands on the lawn of 
the old house at Petersham, Massachu- 
setts, built in 1764 by John Chandler. A 
mate to it belonged to Denman Thomp- 
son, author and star of “The Old Home- 
stead,” first produced in Boston, 1886; he 
had a collection of lawn animals at East 
Swanzey, New Hampshire. 
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Fig. 2 
Originally on the lawn at “Roseland” 
(1870), the home of Mr. Henry Chan- 
dler Bowen, this Newfoundland Dog has 
been moved to the near-by village park 
in Woodstock, Connecticut. 





Tig. 4 


Mastiff, on a hill overlooking 
Arnoldtown. 





Fig. 3 
Coach Dog, made by Caleb Colvin at his 
foundry on Gold Street, Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1875; design borrowed 
from his brother, Stephen Colvin, who 
had another foundry and made the cast 
iron animals with which he decorated his 
estate. 





Fig. 5 
Fabulous Monster. 
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A pair of Newfoundland Dogs, male and 
female, on the steps of the old Randolph 
Chandler place in Thompson, 
Connecticut. 


houses that are persistently called Co- 
lonial, although they built years 
after the Revolution. ‘They stood in front 
of impressive Currier and Ives houses, of 
curved wooden shingles painted in reds 
and browns elaborately contrasted, with 
high pointed turrets from which no ob- 
servations were ever taken and filigree 
railings that guarded nothing. ‘They lay 
or stood on the granite slab at the side of 
the front door leading to less pretentious 
homes on village streets, with white picket 
fences enclosing phlox and moss roses and 
marigolds. 


were 


How gentle they were, those lawn ani- 
mals of bygone days. It made no differ- 
ence where they were placed, they always 
gave the impression of having chosen that 
particular spot and preferring it to any 
other the world could offer. How gallant 
they were in their patience. Month after 
month, year after year, the heat of the 
sun filtered down in long rays to scorch 





them, and the winter snows drifted over 
their backs and icicles dripped from their 
iron noses and ears. 

It must be remembered that lawn ani- 
mals were the creations of artists who 
knew and most certainly loved animals. 
Unfortunately it is no longer known who 
the artists were and where they lived. It 
is an apparently almost hopeless task to 
discover even their names. [hey modeled 
in clay, undoubtedly in many instances 
from living models. From these clay fig- 
ures casts were made for commercial 
purposes, perhaps in the case of a popular 
design in large quantities, although it is 
rare today to find duplicates, and the 
names of foundries that turned out the 
finished product have been lost in obliv- 
lon, Save in a very few cases. 

There were stags, nobly poised, with 
high-flung antlers. 
and not at all ferocious ones. 


dogs—the dear dogs! 


‘There were lions— 
And the 
Some were coach 
dogs and some were Newfoundlands and 
‘These 
sturdy legs for the most part, occasional- 
ly with one paw advanced as if forever 
springing to answer their master’s call 
and forever frozen in the very act. But 
sometimes the 


some were just dogs. stood on 


dogs lay down, quietly 
waiting, head erect, for the whistle which 
never sounded to break the chain that 
held them to their iron bondage. 

After all, they led the most placid and 
pleasantest of lives, lawn animals. 
Greatly prized by their owner and his 
friends, they were often the center of an 
admiring circle Silken skirts 
rustled across the emerald grass to flutter 
around them, fair hands caressed them 
and voices sweetly feminine exclaimed at 
their charming shapes and speaking like- 
nesses. No responsibility was theirs, ex- 
cept that of being stead fast—not a difficult 


virtue to attain 


our 


of guests. 


when all one’s sinews 
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Fig. 2 


Originally on the lawn at “Roseland” 

(1870), the home of Mr. Henry Chan- 

dler Bowen, this Newfoundland Dog has 

been moved to the near-by village park 
in Woodstock, Connecticut. 


Fig. + 


Mastiff, on a hill overlooking 
Arnoldtown. 











Fig. 3 


Coach Dog, made by Caleb Colvin at his 

foundry on Gold Street, Worcester, Mas- 

sachusetts, in 1375; design borrowed 

from his brother, Stephen Colvin, who 

had another foundry and made the cast 

iron animals with which he decorated his 
estate. 





Fig. 5 


Fabulous Monster. 


























Lawn Animals QI 








Tig. 6 


A pair of Newfoundland Dogs, male and 
female, on the steps of the old Randolph 
Chandler place in Thompson, 
Connecticut. 


houses that are persistently called Co- 
lonial, although they were built years 
after the Revolution. They stood in front 
of impressive Currier and Ives houses, of 
curved wooden shingles painted in reds 
and browns elaborately contrasted, with 
high pointed turrets from which no ob- 
servations were ever taken and filigree 
railings that guarded nothing. They lay 
or stood on the granite slab at the side of 
the front door leading to less pretentious 
homes on village streets, with white picket 
fences enclosing phlox and moss roses and 
marigolds. 

How gentle they were, those lawn ani- 
mals of bygone days. It made no differ- 
ence where they were placed, they always 
gave the impression of having chosen that 
particular spot and preferring it to any 
other the world could offer. How gallant 
they were in their patience. Month after 
month, year after year, the heat of the 
sun filtered down in long rays to scorch 





them, and the winter snows drifted over 
their backs and icicles dripped from their 
iron noses and ears. 

It must be remembered that lawn ani- 
mals were the creations of artists who 
knew and most certainly loved animals. 
Unfortunately it is no longer known who 
the artists were and where they lived. It 
is an apparently almost hopeless task to 
discover even their names. They modeled 
in clay, undoubtedly in many instances 
from living models. From these clay fig- 
ures casts were made for commercial 
purposes, perhaps in the case of a popular 
design in large quantities, although it is 
rare today to find duplicates, and the 
names of foundries that turned out the 
finished product have been lost in obliv- 
lon, save in a very few cases. 

There were stags, nobly poised, with 
high-flung antlers. There were lions— 
and not at all ferocious ones. And the 
dogs—the dear dogs! Some were coach 
dogs and some were Newfoundlands and 
some were just dogs. These stood on 
sturdy legs for the most part, occasional- 
ly with one paw advanced as if forever 
springing to answer their master’s call 
and forever frozen in the very act. But 
sometimes the dogs lay down, quietly 
waiting, head erect, for the whistle which 
never sounded to break the chain that 
held them to their iron bondage. 

After all, they led the most placid and 
pleasantest of lives, our lawn animals. 
Greatly prized by their owner and his 
friends, they were often the center of an 
admiring circle of guests. Silken skirts 
rustled across the emerald grass to flutter 
around them, fair hands caressed them 
and voices sweetly feminine exclaimed at 
their charming shapes and speaking like- 
nesses. No responsibility was theirs, ex- 
cept that of being steadfast—not a difficult 


virtue to attain when all one’s sinews 
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Sig. 7 


This bronze Hound belonged to Senator 


George Frisbie Hoar and still sits pa- 

tiently by the old mansion in Worcester, 

Massachusetts. His eyes are painted yel- 
low and his harness lies at his feet. 


are of metal. Their most ardous duty was 
holding on their backs the small grand- 
children. What happy hours were those, 
on the long summer afternoons, when 
little forms were lifted up and chubby 
legs clung and tiny fingers grasped. 

But a bad time was coming for the 
lawn animals. It came rather slowly. At 
first they were merely somewhat neg- 
lected. Fewer admirers crossed the lawn 
to gaze upon them; fewer people stopped 
to pat their heads before entering the 
front door. Often now when their paint 
needed to be retouched, no one remem- 
bered to have it done. Strange! Did not 
the mistress of the house want them to 
look their best? And when rust was al- 
lowed to accumulate upon them and 
creep into their curves and joints—no one 


——— 


cared. A depressing moulting: horns 
dropped off even out of season. As time 
went by, everyone seemed to be in more 
and more of a hurry and to have little or 
no time to stop and show affection for 
faithful lawn animals. 

Fashion! What cruelties are committed 
in thy name! At last the words: “QOut- 
moded”; “Queer old things”; were 
heard by iron ears that almost flapped 
down with astonished embarrassment. 
Then dreadful days came, when the 
lawn animals were removed from their 
dignified stations and dragged ignomini- 
ously round by the side of the barn. It 
was terribly lonely. In the midst of his 
own despair, each must have wondered 
fearfully what had become of the other 
lawn animals, friends of lost happy days. 
Many never appeared again and it was 
whispered—although it was too horrible 
to be believed—that they were actually 
being melted down for the few cents’ 
worth of metal which they contained. 
Could such things be! 

Years passed. Today a new era dawns 
for the 
survived the neglect. They are being 
sought for far and wide, discovered in 
remote villages and isolated tradition- 


few lawn animals which have 


loving communities. The scattered rem- 
nants are meeting again in antique shops, 
where they triumphantly bring larger 
prices than even in their early times of 
prosperity. What meetings those must be! 
In the still nights—when humans are 
asleep—how the lawn animals must greet 
with trembling joy figures faintly seen in 
the dim light, figures of their own kind, 
familiar and beloved. But where, oh! 
where are all the others? 


‘They can be 


thought of only in silence and tears. 
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Random Notes on Funeral Rings 





Compiled from barious Sources 


By A. C. NEEDHAM 


~NLABORATE funeral ceremo- 
nies, with gifts for the “guests” 


that often gobbled up most of the 
dead man’s estate, were the custom in 
early New Eng'and, according to old 
dizries and accounts of the time. 

‘The presentation of solid go!d ““mourn- 
ing rings’’ to relatives and friends was a 
social “must” in the 1600’s and again 
for a short period in the early 1800’s, the 
library books reveal. The custom ap- 
parently lost favor during much of the 
1700's. 

The “mourning rings” cost about one 
pound sterling each, which was consid- 
erable money in those times. They were 
ornamented with either black or white 
enamel, or both, on their outer surfaces. 
Frequently they were “tastefully” dec- 
orated with such designs as a skull and 
cross bones, or an open o!d-time hexag- 
onal coffin containing a skeleton. 

Other fancy designs required strands 
of the dead person’s hair to be worked 
into them. Some were inscribed in enamel] 
and extremely small letters, with lauda- 
tory rhymes. The name generally was 
engraved on the inner surface of the ring, 
together with the date of death and, 
sometimes, also a birth date. 

Their bestowal, following a funeral, 
constituted one of the genial] Colonial 
customs throughout the last half of the 
seventeenth century and the first half of 
the eighteenth. The famous diary of 
Judge Samuel Sewall furnishes consider- 
able information on the topic. While his 
diary may not claim equal interest with 
that of Pepys, the Judge was ever faith- 


ful in reciting the more humdrum Boston 
happenings, which he did with literalness 
and such complete lack of humor as to 
supply delightful reading for future gen- 
erations. 

Before 1687, the diary ment:ons only 
gloves and scarves as funeral gifts—the 
scarves apparently lengths of fine linen 
sufficient to make a shirt. But, under the 
date of November I2, 1687, we find the 
first entry mentioning the gift of a ring: 
“Mrs. Elisa Soffin is intombed. Rings 
given at the house after coming from the 
grave.” On the occasion of the death of 
his “little daughter Sarah,” December 
25, 1696, he writes, “Mr. Willard 
prayed with us & gave him a ring worth 
about 20 shillings. Sent the President one 
[i.e., the President of Harvard College |. 
Left a ring at Madam Cooper’s for the 
Governor.” Again, he records July 15, 
1698, John Ive — a very debauched 
atheistical man—buried today. I was not 
at his funeral—Had gloves sent me—I 
staid at home and by that means lost a 
ring—but hope had no loss.” 

At the funeral of Mr. Secretary Ad- 
dington, March 24, 1715, “Scarfs, rings 
& escutcheons” were given; and on No- 
vember 6, 1717, “Captain Belcher 
Buried. Scarves—rings, gloves and es- 
cutcheons.” ‘These 
probably the coat-of-arms of the family 
in miniature. Under the date of February 
16, 1697; Judge Sewall writes “‘a List 
of some [ funerals] I had been bearer to.” 
Of the 31 mentioned, 12 netted him 


escutcheons were 


rings, scarves, and gloves; and the rest 
nothing choicer than scarves, or scarves 
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Fig. 1 Fig. 2 


Fig. 1 and 2. A Pair of Mourning Rings for Thomas Barton and his wife Mary 

Willoughby, of Salem, who were married 1710. The inscriptions, in gold on 

black enamel, are T.Barton Esg. OB. A pr.28:1751.4E:71. and M: Barton.OB:- 

3:J an. 1758: AE 81. A tiny Death’s Head is inserted under the large paste gem 
in each ring. 





Tig. 3 Fig. + 
Fig. 2. Gold and Enamel Ring inscribed Rev.Step.Emery. OB:24 May 1782 
> > 5 . . 
AE 75. Notice how this ring splays out to fit the base of the finger. 
Fig. 4. Gold and Enamel Ring set with a stone and inscribed 4 my Glover OB. 
r1 Jan. 17326 AEt. 97. Found in a buckskin glove purchased in Boston ¢.1846. 





Sig. 5 


Fig. 5. An Unusual Double Ring commemorating the common death of the 
brothers Leonard, inscribed Z.Leonard OB:23 April AC.1766 AE 63 and H.- 
Leonard OB 23 April A.C. 1766 AE 69. Each band is set with a cofhn-shaped 
stone showing the familiar skeleton. 











Fig. 6 Fig. 7 
Fig. 6. An example of Hair Painting, monogrammed E C, dated 1736. For an 
account of this process see the magazine Antiques for March, 1930. 


Fig. 7. A Design made by gluing hair to an ivory ground, with circle of rubées. 


Inscribed on the back E.J. AEts 37. 





Fig. & Fig. 9 
Fig. 8. Hair in the centre under a crystal and surrounded with pearls. 


Fig. g. A Monogram in twisted gold thread, set in a colored paste gem. 





Fig. 10 


Fig. 10. The Engraved Initials H.L., on ivory, set against a carefully laid 
ground of the subject’s own pale gold hair. Inscribed on the back Hannah Lee,- 
Junr, Ob.25 Apr. 1781 in the 13 year. 
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and gloves. On January 16, 1721, 
Sewall presented to Governor Dudley a 
“Post ‘Tene- 


“A eighed 3 p. and 3 


ring with the inscription, 
bras Lucem.”’ It ‘ 
grains—Captain Winslow made it.” ‘This 
would have been the well-known silver- 
smith, Edward Winslow (1669-1752), 
who plied his craft in Boston. 

That the social custom was an expen- 
sive burden upon the surviving relatives 
is indicated in a bill for a funeral in Bos- 
ton in 1783. It included two hundred 
“mourning rings” at one pound each, 
which amounted to one-third of the total 
funeral cost of six hundred pounds. 

This figure, when compared with to- 
day’s money, is many times the cost of the 
average funeral, according to figures 
computed by morticians. It equalled one- 
third of the estate. 

Such occurrences, no doubt, stirred the 
Massachusetts General Court, in 1742, 
to pass an Act which declared that “No 
scarves, gloves—except six pairs to the 
bearers and one pair each to the minister 
or ministers of the Church or Congrega- 
tion to which the deceased belongs—wine, 
rum and rings shall be allowed and given 
at any funeral.” Thus was curtailed a 
fashion from which Judge Sewall ap- 
parently extracted profit. 

Of the old-time memorial rings, few 
have been preserved. Some merely bore 
a somber motto, such as ““Be Prepared To 
Follow Me,” or “Death Parts United 
Hearts.”’ Most, however, had the name 
and death date of the deceased incised on 
the hoop. We find an example on a 
mourning ring designed to suggest a rib- 
bon, and inscribed, “Mary Vallete ob: 5 
June 1762,” which was lately on loan at 
the Metropolitan Museum. Mary Jay, 
in whose memory this was given, mar- 
ried Pierre Vallete in 1732, in New 


York. 


——ee 


Old diaries reveal that people of those 
days boasted of “ 


making” rings at fu- 
nerals they attended. A “mourning ring” 
was worn until another was acquired and 
then was placed with one’s collections, 
They were handed down from genera- 
tion to generation, frequently as a valu- 
able part of the family estate. 

Ministers apparently were collectors 
of the rings. Dr. Samuel Buxton, a min- 
ister of Salem, left “‘a quart tankard of 
mourning rings” to his heirs. ‘They were 


‘se 


acquired at funerals where he officiated, 
or which he attended as a guest. Many 
ministers augmented their meager in- 
comes, according to the accounts, by sell- 
ing the lugubrious but valuable memen- 
‘The of 2 
Sewell, first name and home town not 


toes, estate minister named 


noted, included fifty-seven “‘mourning 
rings” he had acquired at funerals where 
he had officiated from 1657 to 1725. 
From Annals of Salem by Joseph B. 
Felt, it is recorded—“QOur fathers, who 
had property enough, were in the habit 
of giving gloves, gold, rings and scarfs, 
at the funerals of their relatives. ‘This 
custom, in our Commonwealth | Massa- 
chusetts | with regard to the last, had be- 
come so expensive, that our Legislature in 
1724, passed a law against it’s contin- 
uance. Our town authorities [Salem| 
carried the fashion so far as to the first, 
that they distributed them at the burial 
of their paupers. In 1736, when Gover- 
nor Belcher’s wife was interred, above 
one thousand pairs of gloves were given to 
those who attended. Another sumptuary 
act is passed in 1742, which not only for- 
bid the giving of scarfs, but also of rings 
and gloves at funerals, except six pairs of 
the last to the bearers, and one to the pas- 
tor of the ‘Thomas Barton 
[Salem] says in his will, 1751, ‘I give 


deceased. 
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to my wife all my gold rings had at fu- Joneses” competition between mourners. 


nerals, save What may be made use of for ‘This, plus the shortage of ready cash just 
my own funeral.’?” A Thomas Barton _ before and after the Revolutionary War, 
ring, and one of his wife Mary Barton, | probably was responsible for the decline 


are now in the possession of the writer. and eventual disappearance of the ex- 
Apparently the giving of “mourning — pensive custom during the nineteenth 


~ 


rings” resulted in a “keeping up with the — century. 


Note : 


Ficures ia Sa @ 


, 


7, 9, 10 from the Author’s collection; all others 
belonging to the Society. 





Heads of animals cut for men’s tiepins, from tiger stone. (Enlarged to show detail. ) 
Note the eves left hollow for tiny diamonds to be inserted. 





Louis Bonet, Cameo Cutter in America 


By GERTRUDE S$. COLE 


N an article published in The Maga- 
zine Antiques for September 19209, 
the then of the 
Homer Eaton Keyes, said “The carving 
of shell cameos for popular consumption 
is said to have started in Italy somewhere 
1805 1820. Thence it 
spread, through the immigration of work- 
men, to France, later to England, and 


editor Magazine, 


and 


between 


g8 


finally at the time of the World War, in 
1916, to America.” 

Study of the biographies and biographi- 
cal sketches of American artists and sculp- 
ters has brought to light the fact that 
cameos, both shell and stone, were cut in 
America as early as 1840 and that they 
were cut in large quantities unt?l the late 
1880's. Augustus Saint-Gaudens in his 
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Louis Bonet, Cameo Cutter in America 








Fig. 1. Portrait of Mrs. Louis BONET 
cut in lava, about 1870. 


Reminiscences tells of his being appren- 
ticed in 1860 to a Savoyard named Avet, 
whom he describes as probably the first 
stone cameo cutter in the United States, 
although stone seal cutters (or intaglio 
cutters) had been at work here for many 
years before 1800. John C. King, Peter 
Stevenson and John A. Greenough* (all 
of Boston) not only signed their cameos 
but added the number and the name 
“Boston,” but the identity of the carvers 
has in most instances been lost in the ab- 
sence of written data concerning the 
piece. 

Augustus Saint-Gaudens has given us 
the names of Avet and LeBrethen as 
cameo cutters in stone and shell respec- 
tively in New York City, and we have a 
Mr. Burrell of whom nothing more has 
been ascertained, in the city of Charleston, 
South Carolina, but the names of the 
commercial cameo cutters have never 


"In a letter to the Boston Athenzum, July 18, 1848, 


asking for permission to sketch from some of the 
busts in the Gallery, Greenough says that he is a 
granite cutter by trade but that We has been en 
couraged to “‘carve in fine-grained slate’’ and has 


done a likeness of W. Allston. 


Fig. 2. Portrait of NAPOLEON III of 

France, as a boy, with his sister, by 

Louis Bonet, cut from the pink and 
white queen conch shell. 


been preserved for posterity. The firm of 
Bernard, Bonet & Company were listed 
in the New York directory as cameo cut- 
ters in the year 1870 and for several years 
thereafter. Correspondence with Sister 
Mary Joseph of the Dominican Academy 
at Fall River, Massachusetts, revealed the 
information that Louis Bonet, the sec- 
ond member of the firm of Bernard, 
Bonet & Company, had been a friend of 
her family. Her sister, the late Mrs. 
Angeline Bazinet of New York City, had 
been the executrix of his estate, and upon 
her death a number of his cameos had 
come into her possession and thus into 
that of the convent. 

A visit to the Dominican Academy was 
fruitful beyond expectation. Here were 
at least twenty-five of the small animal 
heads described by Augustus Saint-Gau- 
dens as having been fashioned for men’s 
tiepins but never seen today. Here, too, 
were a portrait of Mrs. Bonet carved in 
lava, a double portrait of a boy and girl 
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cut from a pink and white queen conch 
shell, the face of the man in the moon in 
a round moonstone, various other por- 
traits and fancy pieces in pink and white 
shell and stone, and, finally, even the 
Certificate of Award given to Louis 
Bonet of New York at the Centennial 
Exhibition in Philadelphia in 1876, to- 
gether with many blanks ready for cut- 
ting. Only the actual tools were missing. 
France in 
1842, and after his apprenticeship, served 
at the Court of Napoleon III as court 
jeweler. In the late 1860’s conditions in 
France became more and more difficult 
and Louis Bonet came to New York, 


Louis Bonet was born in 


—— 


setting up in business as a member of the 
firm of Bernard, Bonet & Company, 
This firm advertised and was listed in the 
New York directories as cameo cutters, 
but Mr. Bonet was also a diamond expert 
for the firm of Tiffany & Company for 
many years. [he exact year of his retire- 
ment is not known, but he died in New 
York in 1929 at the age of eighty-six. He 
and Mrs. Bonet always took a deep inter- 
est in the affairs of France and he be- 
queathed to the War Orphans of France 
the sum of $100,000, which may be 
taken as an that the art of 
cameo cutting brought in satisfying re- 
muneration. . 


indication 





Fig. 3. 
lin cut in pink and white queen conch 
shell. Actual size. 


Shell with cherub and mando- 
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The Aims of 
The Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities 





The Society was organized in 1910 for the purpose of preserving for future 
generations the 1 ‘apidly disappearing architectural monuments of New England 
and the smaller antiquities connected with its people. 

In pursuit of this objective it has acquired and maintains fifty-one old houses, 
i grist mill and cooperage shop, a McIntire-designed barn, a picturesque old fish 
shed, two graveyards, and a meeting-house. In addition it administers a family 
graveyard through ownership of an endowment fund. 

The smaller antiquities in scores of thousands are brought together in its Mu- 
scum of New England Antiquities, and placed on exhibition in its series of period 
museum houses. 

The Library specializes on museum and preservation work, and houses its 
collection of pictorial material, photographs, stereographs, picture postal cards, 
clippings, etc. 

The Museum and Library are at its headquarters, connected with the Harri- 
son Gray Otis House, built in 1795, at 141 Cambridge Street, Boston. 

[ts endowment funds and real estate represent investments of $1,418,629. 99. 

It publishes OLp-TimeE New ENGLAND, a quarterly illustrated magazine 
devoted to the ancient buildings, household furnishings, domestic arts, man- 
ners and customs and minor antiquities of the New England people. Subscrip- 
tion to this magazine is included in the annual membership fee. 

Membership: Life ($100); Active ($6); Associate ($3) may not vote nor 
hold office. 

Checks should be made payable to GUY W. WALKER, JR., Treasurer, 


141 Cambridge Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 








BEQUEST FORM 


I Give, Devise and Bequeath to 
THE SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUITIES 
A CorPoRATION DULY INCORPORATED BY THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
AND LOCATED IN BOSTON, IN SAID COMMONWEALTH, 


Note— Bequests may be made in real estate, money, or any objects re- 


lating to New England having historical, antiquarian, or artistic interest. 









































To the Members of 
The Hociety for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities 


Oxp-Time New ENGLAN»D, the quarterly magazine published by the 
Society, is distributed gratis to its members. With a larger membership and 
consequent lacrease in income, it will be possible to render a greater service 
by increasing the size of the magazine and adding to its pictorial features, and 
also by issuing six or more numbers each year. To bring this about our mem- 
bers must aid us in bringing the magazine to the attention of any friend or ac- | 
quaintance they believe would be interested in the work of the Society. Please 
fill in and forward to this office the nomination blank below. Your codpera- 
tion will be highly appreciated. And—do it Now! Thank you. 


‘Recommendation for Membership 
in the 
Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities 
Life Membership, $100; Active, $6; Associate, $3. 


To Mr. Bertram K. Little, Director and Corresponding Secretary 
141 Cambridge St., Boston, Mass. 


I nominate 


Address 


for Membership in the Society. 


Name and address of Member. 




















OLD PAINTINGS and PRINTS 


FAMILY PORTRAITS 
Restored—Cleaned— Framed 


FF a) 


Appraisals for Insurance and Inheritance 


OND 


CHARLES D. CHILDS 


169 Newbury Street 


Boston 16, Mass. 


Telephone: COmmonwealth 6-1108 
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PLEASE 


Read these advertising pages as well 
as the rest of the magazine, and 
when patronizing the advertisers be 
sure to mention OL_p- TIME NEw 
ky NGLAND. 

It shows those who have co- 
operated with us that their adver- 
tising is effective and encourages 
them to continue, thereby financial- 


ly helping your Society. 





THANK YOU 


















BANKING CONNECTIONS 


While we are, of course, constantly looking for new business of the 
right kind, it is never our intention to disturb satisfactory relations 
elsewhere. If, however, any change or increase in banking connec- 
tions is contemplated, we would like very much to be kept in mind. 
We welcome opportunities to discuss banking or trust matters at 


any time. 





STATE STREET TRUST COMPANY 


BOSTON 1, MASSACHUSETTS 


MAIN OFFICE: CORNER STATE AND CONGRESS STREETS 
Union Trust Office: 24 Federal Street 
Massachusetts Avenue Office: Cor. Massachusetts Avenue and Boylston Street 


Copley Square Office: 581 Boylston Street 
Safe Deposit Vaults at all Offices 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








The Harrison Gray Otis Bouse 
141 Cambridge Street 


Bosron, Mass. 


& 


The New England Museum of 
The Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities 


are both open to Members 
and to the public, on week-days from g.00 


A.M. to 4.45 P. M. except on Saturdays, 


when the closing hour is 12.45 P. M. 


Closed on all Sundays & Holidays 


Fee to Non-members, 25 cents 





WE BUY & SELL 


RARE AMERICANA 


LD PRINTS and Paintings of American 

Towns, Ships, and Character. § American 
Maps. 4 Books relating to the Discovery, Explora- 
tion, and Growth of America. § American Gene- 
alogy and Local History. 4 Books on the Arts and 
Crafts, including Reference Works for Collectors. 
4 First Editions of American and English Authors. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


18 Beacon Street, Boston 








COOLEY’S Inc. 


Established 1860 
REPAIRING - RESTORING 
REPRODUCTIONS 
CHINA - GLASS - SILVER 


GIFTS 


34 Newbury Street 


KEN. 3827 Boston 
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To VoLuME XXXIX 


Address of the Pres:dent 


Allen, F. W., Notes on the Book- 
plates of Amos Doolittle 


Bascom, Ruth Henshaw, by Agnes 
M. Dods 


Battle of Bunker Hill and the Jews’ 
Burying Ground, by Lee M. 
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Salem mahogany card table 
in original untouched con- 
dition. Made circa 1780. 


/ 


Price and further informa- 
tlon upon request. 


Offered subject to prior sale, 


eAmericana of ‘Distinction 


Because we have added regularly to our choice stock of fine antiques, we 
are able to offer a particularly wide selection at the present time. Included 


as always are furniture, glass, china, silver, and a variety of other pieces. 


Shreve 


CRUMP & LOW COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1800 
Antiquartans, Jewelers, Gold and Silversmiths 
BOYLSTON AT ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Barrison Gray Otis House, 1795 
131 CAMBRIDGE STREET, BosTON 14, MASSACHUSETTS 
THE SOCIETY’S HEADQUARTERS, 
WITH ITS NEW ENGLAND MUSEUM IN THE TWO CONNECTING BUILDINGS IN THE REAR. 














THE MUSEUM 
fos those who come to study or merely to gaze, the Society’s Museum offers an out- 
standing collection of Rogers Groups, Staffordshire Children’s Mugs and two great 

collections of photographic negatives: the Stebbins collection of sailing and steam vessels 
of coastwise and Atlantic services, and the Baldwin Coolidge photographs of portraits. 

More generally, the Museum offers limited collections of Lighting Devices, Chinese 
Export Porcelain and English and American pottery, Sandwich and Portland Glass, Dolls 
and Doll Houses and Furniture, a few eighteenth-century Costumes and Textiles, Basket- 
ware, Toys, Games, early Cooking and Household Implements, Shaker articles, a few 
Military Uniforms and Weapons, some Jewelry and other memorabilia and some Archi- 
tectural relics. 

THE HOUSE 

The first of the three houses of Harrison Gray Otis, built in 1795, contains many of 
Bulfinch’s best details. It is furnished with gifts and loans which include a McIntire four- 
post bed, a splendid mahogany dining table, a Sheraton sofa, two curly maple chests of 
drawers, a knee-hole dressing table, a lacquered Colonial highboy, bell metal fireplace 
furnishings, fine examples of Colonial and Federal furniture and decorations, and some 
early oil portraits. 


Open g A.M. to 4:45 P.M.; Saturday g A.M. to 12:45 P.M. 























